gerous organization, but a group like the Czech bicycle    119
union, going off into the woods to spend a Sunday,
So began this private army of Jozef Pilsudski's,
which was in fact the foundation of a new Polish army.
Strange and apparently useless groups of young men, not
even armed or equipped. A few thousand of them, train-
ing in Austrian Poland.
"What is the use of such child's play?" the majority
of Poles asked. "If war should begin in Europe, ten
million men would stand in arms in the first days of
the conflict. "Who will ever notice the part played by
a few hundred Polish soldiers, dying for other countries1
interests, as Polish soldiers are generally forced to do?'?
Hardly anyone understood that he was educating and
training the officers who would organize and command
troops to be summoned in case of necessity. First of
all he must have ready officers and staff. Their train-
ing must be long and elaborate, while recruits could
be taught in a few months. Poland had people enough
to form a large army, if only the problem of officers was
solved.
A Polish army! It was a mad idea then, fantastic.
Pilsudski would be the leader of an army which had no
state. There was nothing in history to compare with
it. One man with a few followers had sometimes tried
to conquer a state, but here one man with a few fol-
lowers wanted to resurrect an old state in whose con-
tinued non-existence three great empires were interested.
He gave more and more time to the study of military
affairs. He urged his friends to study also, to read mili-
tary literature, to militarize their surroundings* He
made them attend military lectures and take military
courses. He and his staff began to wear their uniforms
all the time. It was his goodbye to "mufti," for with
the exception of a brief period in 1927 he was in uniform
from now until Ms death.